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preceding his matriculation at Oxford. Of his
parents little is recalled, and one looks in vain for
such a pious portrait of "a father as is to be found
in the pages of Mill, or such a winning and graceful
characterization of a mother as enchants the reader
in the pages of Saint Augustine and of Renan. We
do not know the home at Blackburn in the intimate
way we know that charming house in the quiet
street at Frankfurt. In only one passage in the
book is there any approach to intimacy, and even
that was a doubtful afterthought,* There is no
hint of a spiritual crisis. There are no moods,
whether of depression or of exaltation. There is
hardly a hint of self-analysis, none of that engaging
frankness which induces Renan to confide in the
reader that he is a " tissue of contradictions . . .
thinking like a man, feeling like a woman, and
acting like a child." There are no visions such as
came to the great father of the Church under the
fig-tree. There are no affairs of the heart such as
obsessed the youthful mind of Goethe. There are
no escapades of the body such as outraged the
biographer of Rousseau,-]- no lusts of the flesh. The
temptations of adolescence, its emotional storms,

* Z.e. the passage in vol. ii. pp. 361-362, quoted at the end of
the present chapter* Even this Lord Morley was moved to omit
in the proofs, but his publisher's better judgment prevailed.

f Lord Morley faced the " Confessions " unflinchingly, but
there are certain incidents, upon which, as a biographer, he is
forced to dwell, where one can almost see him holding his nose
with the one hand while he grasps his pen like a scalpel with the
other, as though he were making a post-mortem examination of
a man who had already been dead a little too long. For example,
of Rousseau's revelations of his erotic mania, " We turn away
with disgust as from a vision of the horrid loves of heavy-eyed
and scaly shapes that haunted the warm primaeval ooze/'